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THE CONFERENCE PAPERS. 


No. 2. Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh and Gastro-Enteritis 
in the Dog. 


By W. H. Brooke, M.R.C.V.5. 
Gentlemen,—I am iceaieaanil by the National 
Veterinary Association Committee’s invitation to 


address its annual gathering on a subject appertaining 
to the dog, and trust that my brother members will 
not feel what I have to say to be too much of an 
infliction, for I lay no special claim to speak authorita- 
tively on canine subjects. The dog, however, from 
a pathological point of view, has deeply interested me 
from the outset of my veterinary career, and I am 
quite sure that those amongst us who neglect his 
study lose much that would be useful to them in 
general pathology, for which purposes he has been 
much exploited by the sister profession. All through 
life I have had a close friend in a succession of dogs, 
which have rarely been for long out of my sight; and, 
in addition to his extremely sociable qualities, the 
dog is in a small compass, very amenable to handling, 
and, as I have said, most instructive pathologically. 

Since the alarming diminution in horses, especially 
in our town practices, created by the encroachments 
of the motor, canine treatment has contributed largely 
to filling up the gap so formed, and if the work he 
taken seriously and done thoroughly, it is quite 
worth while. When one gets used to a systematic 
all-round examination, without which much is likely 
to be missed, it can be done quite rapidly and does 
not at all depreciate us in the estimation of our 
clientele, for, to all who really understand the canine 
mind, the dog, whether used for sport or cultivated 
for his friendship, soon generates an attachment 
which is mutually strong and develops into a very 
real love. Medical or surgical assistance, therefore, 
in the canine friend’s times of trouble is quite as 
highly esteemed as that tendered to the more valuable 
equine. 

DeFINITION.—All those conditions involving, in 
varying degrees, congestion and inflammation of the 
gastro-intestinal tract, brought about as a result of 
mechanical, chemical, mycotic or specific irritation 
and, in the latter, assisted by a devitalised general 
condition conducive to special susceptibility to irrita- 
tion even from ordinarily digestible materials caused 








by the invasion of the whole organism, either by 
bacteria or their toxins, and influenced also by 
hereditary weaknesses of these particular parts. 


It will be quite obvious that within the limits of 
a single paper, it is impossible to deal with gastro- 
enteritis arising either from particular organic or 
inorganic poisonings or those forms occurring as 
complications of specific disease, although treatment 
along similar lines may often be employed advantage- 
ously. 

KETIoLo@y.— Predisposing Causes.—Unsuitable or 
irregular feeding, especially the denial of flesh food 
and milk in the early stages of the dog’s very rapid 
development, to the naturally carnivorous subjects, 
and the irrational practice—now happily all but 
obsolete—of feeding one meal a day only. 

Exciting Causes.—Ingestion of too large quantities 
of bone, especially the very dense compact tissue of 
the bones of birds ; overfeeding of potatoes, bread, 
spoiled meat or biscuits; in young animals from 
chewing up and swallowing coal, cinders, wood, fibre 
of mats, string, ete., chill, portal engorgement in 
cardiac affections and hepatic diseases, as a com- 
plication to distemper ; and from swallowing microbe- 
laden expectorations in bronchitis and broncho- 
pneumonia, 

Symproms.—Troubled expression, dulness, restless- 
ness, loss of appetite, low grunting or groaning in 
expiration, vomiting, usually no rise of temperature, 
which is generally subnormal to the extent of two 
or even three degrees, except when exposure to chill 
has induced a febrile condition (vomiting begins 
with ejection of food, but afterwards consists of 
glairy frothy mucus, often containing bile, and in 
later developments even blood—which is either of 
pure blood colour if recently extravasated, or re- 
sembling coffee-grounds if if has had some exposure 
to the gastric-juice) ; great thirst, with more frequent 
vomiting ; stretching, bringing the abdomen into 
contact with cold surfaces, damp grass, cold tiles or 
exposure at the back of a draughty door. The 
stomach is often tender to pressure. _ If the intestines 
are affected, there is diarrhoea ; the faeces are slimy, 
jellylike or watery and usually light mustard-coloured 
from bile- -suppression, blood-tinged or containing 
gas-bubbles and fostid. There may be straining, 
to which rectal prolapse is sometimes a sequel. The 
urine is usually high-coloured, from containing bile- 
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pigments, and the visible mucous membranes may be 
icteric from occlusion of the bile-duct, caused by 
plugging mucus or duodenal thickening. In the 
case of young dogs, there may be, from swallowing 
foreign matter, skin eruptions of an urticarial nature, 
and the coalescence of these about the head may 
produce a condition bordering on elephantiasis. 
‘These conditions may also be associated with epilepti- 
form symptoms, which, indeed, may be also present 
in older animals of a neurotic tendency. 

DiaGnosis.—As a preliminary and to enable us to 
appreciate better the facts before us, may we briefly 
review a few of the physiological points concerned ? 
The secretions involved are those of the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, succus entericus and their hormones— 
with whose properties you are all familiar. The chief 
nerves are the tenth pair, sympathetics, splarchnics. 
The tenth functions both as a sensory and secretory 
nerve to the stomach and liver, and it is important 
to bear in mind that it is also the inhibitory cardiac 
nerve. 

The secretion of the pancreas is mainly excited by 
the presence of acid chyme acting upon the duodenal 
mucous membrane and producing the necessary 
hormone. 

The ordinary movements of the stomach are 
controlled by its own proper intrinsic ganglia and 
plexuses, and also through branches of the tenth 
nerve, through the higher nerve centres. Sym- 
pathetic fibres, passing from the splanchnics through 
the celiac ganglion are chiefly inhibitory. I need 
not enter into the ordinary reflex of vomiting from 
gastric irritation through the tenth, phrenics and the 
nerves of the abdominal parictis; but it is very 
necessary to bear in mind that afferent impulses may 
be conveyed to the vomiting centre in the medulla 
from the kidney, uterus and testicle, and also through 
impressions having their origin in the cerebrum or 
cerebellum. 

It is quite common to get bile in the vomit, which 
shows that the duodenal contents are ejected with 
those of the stomach ; and, in complete occlusion of 
the gut from impaction or strangulation, the whole of 
the contents of the small intestine may be vomited. 
We may note, too, in passing that the Islets of Langer- 
haas, the interstitial endocrines of the pancreas 
which have recently been found to exercise so impor- 
tant an influence on glycogen metabolism, and whose 
extract—insulin—gives such encouraging promise for 
the more successful treatment of diabetes, are likely 
to be affected by the portal engorgement which is so 
constant an accompaniment of acute gastric trouble. 
The hepatic congestion will also greatly retard the 
bile and urea elimination, and at same time depreciate 
the glycogenic function which, if much prolonged, 
will cease to be normally responsive to the stimulus of 
the adrenals, whose secretion supplies the stimulus 
whereby glycogen is liberated into the blood-stream 
to supply means for maintaining muscular exegtion. 
Bile, being secreted at a very low pressure, will, 
for reasons already explained, fail to be normally 
poured into the bowel and passes through the hepatic 
lymphatics on to the thoracic duct and so into the 
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blood-circulation, producing a profound depression 
and the icteric membranes with which all are familiar. 

DraGNosis is not always easy, and requires some 
care. We lose greatly if we do not make a fairly 
complete examination, which, if done habitually, is 
quite quickly carried out and frequently prevents 
our falling into serious error. I can recall cases in 
which most of my enumerated symptoms have been 
exhibited and yet no relief was obtained from apparent- 
ly reasonable treatment. We should always be 
careful in dealing with bitches, which have not long 
passed an cestrum, and are getting on in years; fora 
catarrhal or septic uterus may give rise to vomiting, 
thirst, symptoms of colic and other indications which, 
at first, suggest gastric trouble; but there is usually 
in these cases some rise of temperature, and a catheter 
introduced into the uterus will occasionally drain out 
septic fluid or even pure pus. 

I would like to say how necessary I think it is 
regularly to take temperatures. To my mind, it is 
quite as necessary to note a lowered temperature as 
an elevated one. In acute gastric trouble it is com- 
mon to get a subnormal register to the extent of 
two or three degrees, which directs one to examine 
the heart. The stethoscope shows it frequently 
to be inhibited intermittent and irregular from 
undue excitement, of the vagus. The gradual rise 
of temperature to normal also helps us in estimating 
improvement or the reverse. It is not uncommon, 
too, to get a rise of temperature as a result of chill 
contracted by our animals lying about in cold, damp 
or draughty situations in the endeavour to get relief 
from the inward burning sensations experienced. 
This, the thermometer will assist in disclosing and 
help us to modify our treatment accordingly. We 
have also to bear in mind that vomiting may also be 
excited by malignant growths. I recall, in con- 
nexion with the last-named condition, the case of 
a very favourite Yorkshire terrier dog of about 
ten or eleven years of age, whose symptoms caused 
me some perplexity. Six months previously I had 
removed a couple of fair-sized skin growths— 
lipomata—and_ after this interval he showed failure 
in his hind-quarters, with tenderness over the loins 
and general stiffness and pain over this region. 
Respirations were até first intermittently hurried ; 
but later on continuously so. Bad colic pains set 
in, accompanied by tenesmus. There was at first 
little cardiac disturbance and a sub-normal tempera- 
ture. Bowel pain at length became so acute as to 
resist all remedies and he gradually sank into a state 
ofcollapse. Asrecovery seemed hopeless, I destroyed 
him under chloroform. A post-mortem examination 
revealed encephaloid cancerous growths in various 
situations, one of which had involved a lymph-gland 
of the small bowel, about ten inches from the 
stomach, had encroached upon the bowel itself, 
and caused an extensive ulcer of the mucous mem- 
brane. Similar growths had invaded a large portion 
of the lung-tissue and extensively affected both 
kidneys. In old animals, proliferation of cell-growth 
in one pait of the organism, even though it be of a 
benign nature, may indicate a similar condition in 
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other parts—possibly, even of a malignant character. 
This is a factor to be taken into consideration in 
arriving at a correct diagnosis in animals of a 
suggestive age. 

Prognosis.—If primary damage is not too grave, 
and suitable treatment carried out without long delay, 
the majority of the cases recover. Those which 
show evidence of the liver being badly affected with 
general jaundice, are always serious, as are also those 
which run a chronic course for some weeks, and are 
generally associated with extensive destruction of 
essential glandular tissue. Long standing chronic 


cases may even culminate in tuberculosis. One 
should be guarded in offering an opinion in cases 
when evidences of blood-extravasation have been 


shown, for such may make quite encouraging progress 
for a time, and suddenly, from an ulcer, eroding 
tissue in the proximity of a considerable vessel, a 
total collapse takes place from hemorrhage into the 
bowels. 

Other cases, which rarely or never recover, are those 
in which we get no evacuation of the bowels for days 
together, and, although there may be _ frequent 
attempts, the condition is always of the nature of 
tenesmus. Small quantities of jellied mucus are 
strained away, with, perhaps, a little light-coloured 
fecal matter and, all enemata fail to assist either in 
obtaining a movement of the bowels or, if sedative, 
in giving relief. With such cases there is usually 
persistent vomiting, even of the lightest food-stuffs 
or medicines, and, later on, the material ejected 
becomes stercorous, intestinal contents themselves 
being vomited. Such cases indicate a complete 
stoppage, either by means of a roughened stone or a 
jagged bone around which the gut has become 
thickened and inflamed. These are best terminated 
by an overdose of chloroform. One such case, 
which came under my notice a few months back, 
had an arrow-head-shaped piece of compact bone 
which had become lodged in the bend of the large 
bowel near the coecum. The frequent straining 
caused eventually complete perforation, and a post- 
mortem examination revealed the conditions named, 
the peritoneal cavity being full of blood. 

TREATMENT.—Attention to general comfort. A 
very light diet, which it is usually necessary to ad- 
minister per orem, prevention of the consumption 
of large quantities of water, with substitution of 
water slightly chilled, and after allowing a moderate 
quantity—if thirst is immoderate—only permit it 
at intervals and offer pearl-barley water. 

In early acute stages, only liquid nourishment 
should be given—as white of egg and milk, lime water 
being added to it in the proportion of one part to ten. 
Benger’s or other good invalid foods. Valentine’s 
meat juice is very useful and more likely to be re- 
tained than any other meat extract with which I am 
acquainted ; strong broth, without fat, muscle juice 
obtained from pulped and strained raw lean meat, 
and later, raw lean meat finely minced, with lean 
tripe, boiled fish and milk puddings as improvement 
proceeds. 
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Kmetics are rarely needed, as the dog easily and 
readily vomits. They add power, neveitheless, to 
the ejection-effort when foreign matter is known to 
have been swallowed—such as pieces of wood, stones, 
finger-rings, corks, etc. I remember an instance 
when quite a moderate sized piece of sponge, which 
had been taken into the stomach, gave an unexpected 
and gratifying response to a dose of zinc sulphate. 
When vomiting, though strong gastric irritation is 
persistent, it is of prime importance that treatment 
should be directed to its control, for not only Coes it 
exert extreme cardiac inhibition through the terth 
nerve, but if causes frequent interference to the 
return of blood through the vene cave into the heart 
by repeated absence of the necessary thoracic vacuum, 
while the continual squeezing of the abdominal 
muscles upon the inflamed organs intensifies the 
process, gives rise to extreme pain and exhaustion, 
and further accentuates heait-depression. 

In early stages of acute gastritis, the simpler the 
remedy the better—an emulsion of a single salt of 
bismuth, uncombined with any other ingredient, 
for at this point even sedatives are ejected. Pepsin 
may be added to broths or milk to increase their 
digestibility. 

Small doses of calomel are very useful, } to $ grain 
administered with 2 to 5 grains of Dover's powder 
relieve portal congestion and act antiseptically in 
later treatment, but are not tolerated in the initial 
stages, when they are usually ejected. 

In bowel irregularity it is best to give a rectal 
injection of warmed glycerine on alternate days, when 
if is necessary. ‘Too long periods of retention in 
cases where vomiting has been persistent are often 
followed by extreme exhaustion or even collapse, 
when enemata are used too late and are followed by 
copious evacuations. In purely intestinal catarrh, 
a little chlorodyne and tannic acid may be added to the 
bismuth salt. Tannic acid is useful, also, in gastric 
heemorrhage, in which case I also employ ice adminis- 
tered in small pieces of about the size of a hazel-nut 
every three or four hours; with very relaxed bowels, 
small enemata containing opium and tannic acid or 
witch hazel are beneficial. Chloretone is spoken 
highly of, both for gastric and intestinal catarrh, 
but I have little experience of its use. 

When acute symptoms have passed, small tonic 
doses of tincture of nux vomica may be combined 
with the bismuth salt, to which acid. hydrocyanic. 
dilut. is a useful adjunct. Much relief is usually 
also obtained from warm compresses. A piece of 
four-fold blanket wrung dry of warm water or if 
abdominal pain and tenderness are acute, poppy- 
head infusion, or liquex opii with warm water, 
may be substituted. On this a piece of waterproof 
is placed and maintained in position by means of a 
few turns of flannel bandage and renewed at ten- 
minutes intervals. Twenty minutes’ application is 
sufficient and, after removing the compress, a liniment 
composed of lin. sap. co. with the addition of a little 
liqux opii is applied. Avoid rapid cooling by en- 
circling loins and abdomen in a warm woollen wrap. 
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Cardiac complications are often troublesome in 
delicate dogs and are, indeed, usually noticeable in 
all cases of any severity, but neither digitalis nor 
strophanthus are tolerated in the early acute stages. 
Later, however, they may be given with decided 
advantage, but are not of much use if the heart is 
not first relieved by reducing portal congestion. 
This is best effected by small doses of calomel and 
Dover powder admi..istered in the evening, with one 
or two days’ interval between each, and followed 
by a small dose of sulphate either of magnesia or soda 
on the following morning. Tonics and mild laxatives, 
as rhubarb or cascara, with continued light diet 
until the normal standard is attained, practically 
complete the treatment. This, however, would 
scarcely be comprehensive if some allusion were not 
made to the valuable assistance in treatment of some 
of the complications of the subject under consider- 
ation, which is available in the extracts of the ductless 
glands. None are, of course, of much use in the 
treatment of the disease directly, but are of value in 
sequel and complications, as will be evidenced by 
the following brief summary :—Thyroid increases fat- 
combustion and oxygen take-up. Adrenalin liberates 
glycogen from the liver during muscular action and 
increases blood pressure and coagulability. 

Insulin favours the take-up of glycogen by muscle. 
Parathyroid extract combats convulsive and tetanic 
nervous tendencies and controls calcium metabolism 
in the development of bones, teeth, hair, etc. I feel 
that I must not add to my already too lengthy 
statement by submitting a consideration of the 
endocrine extracts, for their application will be 
sufficiently apparent to most of us. The catarrhs 
of the digestive tract of young and growing animals 
are frequently complicated with rickets, chorea, and 
epileptiform complications. In such, parathyroid 
is suggested. With this particular extract I am not 
yet sufficiently acquainted to speak decisively, but 
results so far have been distinctly encouraging. 

In the faulty general metabolism which often 
follows affections of the digestive tract and which 
evidences itself in unthriftiness and skin eruptions, 
thyroid is useful andis the one endocrines which does 
not suffer material alteration by contact with the 
digestive juices, for at one time it poured its secretion 
directly into the alimentary canal. Adrenalin may 
prove of service in combating tendencies to hamor- 
rhage and collapse. 

That the vitamines, which are believed to be the 
natural food stimuli to many of the important endo- 
crine secretions, are really so, has been well borne out 
by the wonderful effects which I have seen produced 
with remarkable rapidity upon a few cases of catarrhal 
bowels with general debility in young puppies, 
previously improperly fed, when a suitable diet has 
been supplemented by the addition of fat-soluble 
and water-soluble vitamines in the form of metagen 
(Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co.) 

I fear, gentlemen, that my paper bears far too many 
evidences of the haste in which it has been written, 
and for this I must crave your indulgence, with the 
wish that I had been able to do better justice to a sub- 
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ject of such great importance, embracing, as it does, 
quite 25 per cent. of our whole canine practice. I 
trust that a fruitful discussion may remedy my 
deficiencies. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Prestpent (Mr. H. Sumner) said that unfor- 
tunately Captain G. Dunlop Martin was unable to be 
present to open the discussion, and he had not sent 
any written criticism or support of the paper. He 
therefore asked the members generally to discuss the 
paper forthwith. 

Major CHAMBERS said that during the last few 
months he had seen a lot of Stuttgart disease. This 
disease was, in his opinion, first a form of gastro- 
enteritis, and the lesions met with in the mouth, and 
tongue laceration, were merely secondary. In cases 
where they had foreign bodies in the bowels he advo- 
cated the trying of X-rays. He had had animals 
radiographed for intestinal trouble, and in one case of 
a dog so operated on a very good recovery was made. 
Regarding treatment, one drug of which he could speak 
very highly for acute gastritis was hydrated bismuth, 
as supplied by Parke, Davis and Co. His wife’s dog, 
a Pekinese, had very acute gastritis, and on the sixth 
day he thought the animal would have died. He 
then tried hydrated bismuth, and the dog kept down 
the third dose and afterwards got all right. He also 
found that, in the way of food, dogs could take Virol ; 
they seemed to assimilate it very well when they 
could keep nothing else down. For gastro-enteritis, 
which they often got in distemper, he agreed that 
tannic acid was extremely useful. In the big epidemic 
of influenza, when the intestinal form was very 
common in human beings, tannic acid proved to be 
of great value. Another drug he had used with a 
certain amount of success in gastritis due to fermen- 
tation of some noxious material, was kerosene-coated 
capsules containing antiseptic, so that the capsule 
did not dissolve until it reached the small or large 
intestine, when it dissolved and the antiseptic was 
liberated. 

Major F. T. G. Hoppay said that, so far as he 
understood it, gastro-enteritis was a generalised 
term--as influenza was to a human being. Mr. 
Brooke had differentiated in saying that certain 
forms of gastro-enteritis were due to irritation by 
mechanical things, and for that, of course, the first 
thing was naturally to get rid of the mechanical 
obstruction, whatever it was, by whatever means 
one could. Surgery was often necessary. With 
regard to the use of X-rays, most small towns had 
hospitals with the X-rays apparatus in them, so that 
the question of expense did not altogether come in. 
There was no question about the value of the radio- 
graph in settling the point as to whether a foreign 
body was there or not. One was always taught that 
hydrated bismuth was a general sedative for a dog’s 
stomach, but where the stomach condition was one 
that would not tolerate a powdery preparation, one 
often got disappointing results in the return of the 
material in increased vomit. Certainly it had been 
a perfect godsend in a number of cases. The 
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difficulty was in diagnosing the actual cause of the 
gastritis or gastro-enteritis. He agreed with Mr. 
Brooke’s remarks about the care needed in dealing 


with bitches, and said a remedy worth trying was an | 


injection of saline under the skin. He urged the 
value of rectal feeding and of giving the stomach an 
absolute rest. With regard to Mr. Brooke’s observa- 
tions upon cases which showed evidence of the liver 
being badly affected with general jaundice, he would 
like to hear from him whether he knew of any treat- 
ment upon which he could rely as being likely to give 
even thirty per cent. of recoveries. He agreed that 
small doses of calomel were good treatment, but it 
was a drug which one used in a dog with a good deal 
of expectancy of what was going to happen. The 
chief difficulty seemed to be to diagnose with any 
amount of certainty the cause of gastro-enteritis or 
gastritis. For that they wanted a good deal of 
research. 

Mr. RABAGLIATI gave some of his experiences in 
Egypt. He asked the lecturer how he distinguished 
between Stuttgart disease and gastro-enteritis. In 
the East there was a great deal of rabies, and there 
was considerable danger of mistaking gastritis for an 
incipient case of that disease. With regard to an 
injection of saline, he had once or twice had great 
success with an injection of artificial serum-—there 
were just magnesium and sodium salts in it, including 
ordinary common salt. Calomel he had also tried, 
but, as Major Hobday said, it seemed to be very 
doubtful in its action, and he often wondered whether 
it did any good at all. 

Mr. L. P. Pueu said he had had very good results 
from the treatment with saline as described by 
Major Hobday. It seemed to act as a stimulant 
and eliminate the excessive bile products from the 


body by the kidneys: 


THE REPLY. 


Mr. Brooke, replying on the discussion, said he did 
not think there was really much difficulty in distin- 
guishing Stuttgart disease from ordinary gastro- 
intestinal catarrh. In the latter they very often got 
a nasty condition of the mouth, and the sloughing 
of the tongue, and the very dark colour along the gums 
by the teeth. The sloughing of the tongue was very 
characteristic of it; it might involve as much as half 
the tongue. With regard to the treatment, it was 
treated on general principles; he did not think he 
had ever heard of any particular vaccines that were’ of 
any use. He regretted that he did not enter into the 
question of surgery. He had never operated for a 
foreign body in the stomach himself. He had not 
tried hydrated bismuth. What he had found better 
than anything else was salicylate of bismuth. He 
had tried it through a period of years, and he did not 
think there was anything to touch it in the way of 
bismuth. Virol he had not used; he had usually 
fallen back on Valentine’s Meat Juice, and he thought 
a stomach that would not stand that would not stand 
anything in the way of meat foods. Some animals 
(Continued at foot of next column). 
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Bracken Poisoning. 


By R. P. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Ruthin, 


I was interested to read the account of suspected 
Bovine Hemorrhagic Septiceemia, described by Mr. 
Hall Masheter, in the Veterinary Record of the 11th 
August, as [ have had cases of a similar nature which 
I eventually attributed to poisoning by bracken or 
tormentilla. 

Outbreaks of poisoning by bracken or fern are 
reported from time to time. The subject, however, 
has not been thoroughly investigated, and there 
exists uncertainty and doubt as to whether the 
consumption of this weed may prove fatal to stock. 
Further, the symptoms described in the different 
outbreaks recorded vary so that it is difficult to 
associate them with a common cause. I venture, 
therefore, to put on record three outbreaks which 
have occurred in this locality within the last month. 
Before doing this, however, I will submit a résumé of 
some recorded symptoms, and quote opinions as to 
the toxicity of the plant. 








(Continued from previous column. ) 


tolerated milk foods and some meat foods better, 
and if he found they would not stand one he turned 
to the other. With regard to tannic acid, he thought 
he did mention that as being useful both for bowel 
and stomach affections in the case—not always — 
of laceration. He thought they very frequently got 
an ooze from the membranes where the symptoms 
were not sufficiently acute to point to laceration. 
With regard to an injection of saline, he supposed 
Major Hobday meant an injection of the normal 
saline solution into the rectum. 

Major Hosppay: Hypodermically. 

Mr. Brooke: [ was not aware that it was of any 
use. I should like to ask Major Hobday if he 
thinks that has an advantage over a rectal injection ? 

Major Hospay: It is better. 

Mr. Brooke said he had tried rectal feeding, but 
he could not say with any result worth following up. 
He could not say anything about the treatment of 
general jaundice. He had tried calomel in very small 
doses—frequently a quarter of a grain only—and he 
always combined with it Dover’s powder in a corres- 
ponding dose. With the artificial serum mentioned 
by Mr. Rabagliati he was not acquainted. In con- 
tinuous gastritis, if there were small foreign bodies 
in the stomach, he should hardly think that suet 
pudding, made up of flour and fats and that sort of 
thing, would be tolerated, as suggested by Mr. Pugh. 
He should have thought it would intensify the vomit. 
In an invalid diet for this condition he always excluded 
fats. Even in giving egg he always excluded yolk, 
because he found it was not tolerated in acute gas- 
tritis. He had never given large doses of calomel, 
but he had no doubt it was a useful drug. It was not 
tolerated in the early stages, but later, when the bowels 
got steadier, it certainly was of use. 
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Harold Long (Plants Poisonous to Live Stock) states 
that, ““ Bracken has been accused of poison- 
ing cattle. In regard to possible poisonous properties 
it must be said that the facts are at present somewhat 
uncertain, but a number of authorities clearly regard 
the bracken as poisonous. 

(a) Miiller (1897) records the poisoning of horses 
which ate it for some weeks with chaff—and some 
died. 

(b) Chesnut and Wilcox (1901) say that cases of 
poisoning of horses and cattle have been reported 
from England and a few localities in the United 
States. 

(c) Pott states that, when eaten in quantity by 
cattle, bracken causes hematuria, and in _ horses 
nervous symptoms (brain trouble), sometimes with 
fatal results, 

(d) Pommel also remarks on the believed poisonous 
character of the plant. 

(e) In view of its suspected poisonous character, 
feeding experiments were conducted by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries with a large quantity of 
bracken, but the results were negative, yielding no 
experimental proof of the plant being poisonous. 
One animal—a heifer—consumed 60lbs. of bracken 
between August 14th and August 20th, and after 
two meals containing about 30lbs. of bracken showed 
only symptoms of indigestion ; after the 60lbs. there 
were no symptoms of illness. It has been thought 
possible that the so-called bracken poisoning is due 
to Potentilla tormentilla, 

In 1893 Storror dealt with the question and 
expressed the view that any disorder due to bracken 
was probably not a toxic effect, but a digestive 
trouble simply (Jour. Comp. Path., 1893). 

Toxic Principle. Continental authorities say that 
bracken contains the poisonous Pteritannic Acid, 
which is identical with the Felicic Acid of the male 
fern ( Aspidium Felix-mas). 

Symptoms. In the case of horses which diéd, 
Miiller gives the symptoms as timidity, slower move- 
ment of action, loss of balance, dilated pupils, redden- 
ing followed by yellowing of the conjunctive, and 
slowing of the pulse. 

Pommel notes bracken as an astringent and anthel- 
mintic, and also says it causes spasms, enteritis and 
paralysis.” 

Of tormentil (Potentilla tormentilla), Long says, 
‘ In relation to supposed bracken poisoning, in regard 
to which experiments were conducted by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, tormentil occurred in 
several instances with the bracken in localities where 
this plant was reported to cause poisoning. Two 
feedingg experiments, in which the weed was fed to 
heifers, gave negative results. In a further case, 
however, 4 or 5 lbs. were collected from a field where the 
animals were grazing and fed to a heifer, it appeared 
to be the cause of rise of temperature (to 106° F.), 
diarrhoea, and the passing of a considerable quantity 
of blood in the feces for three days, after which the 
animal improved. It was, however, slaughtered and 


lesions found similar to those found in animals dying 
in the field of so-called bracken poisoning.” 








According to Van Rimm, the roots of tormentil 
contain a considerable quantity of chenovic acid. 

J. Campbell Hill, in the Veterinary Record, des- 
cribed cattle as being dull and sleepy. There were 
signs of fear, the animals moved stiffly away, eyes 
dull, abdomen tucked up, flanks fallen in, breathing 
slower than normal, temperature varying from 
104°5° F. to 107° F.; rumination suspended, feces 
black, sticky, and in small quantities. These animals 
contracted illness siz weeks after removal from 
pasture containing bracken. 

F. C. Hobbs describes the symptoms in two year- 
lings as follows :—‘‘ Sunken eyes, slight blood from 
nostril, diarrhcea—very much blood-stained. They 
would lie down with their heads back on the side and 
grunt ; when aroused they would soon be down again. 
Temperature 104° F., ears cold.” 

Post-mortem. “ the fourth stomach 
showed petechial hemorrhages, but what was most 
noticeable were the intestines, which were practically 
filled with blood, and their outside appearance was 
much like that of a black pudding.” 

Arnold Roberts remarks that in his cases the 
symptoms a few weeks after eating ferns were as 
described by F. C. Hobbs. 

My own experience is confined to three outbreaks. 

OuTBREAK No. 1. I was requested to provide 
medicine for a cow which, from the symptoms des- 
cribed to me, I considered to be suffering from 
indigestion. She apparently recovered, but some 
days later I was asked to see her, and another cow 
which had become suddenly and alarmingly ill. Both 
had been in good health the previous day. 

On entering the shippon I found the place like a 
shambles—blood of a bright arterial hue everywhere. 
One cow was dead, whilst the other was roaring, had 
a temperature of 108° F., and an imperceptible pulse. 
There was a non-crepitant swelling of the throat. 
Death occurred within an hour. The blood which 
covered the shippon floor had been passed per rectum, 
and to a less extent from the nostrils. 

The case was reported as suspected anthrax, and 
later, in conjunction with the veterinary inspector, 
Mr. J. H. Wynne, a microscopical examination of the 
blood was carried out, but with a negative result. 

A post-mortem examination was then made. The 
results in the two animals were similar. There were 
petechiz on all the mucous membranes, and extrava- 
sations of blood on all the serous coverings, and 
throughout the musculature, also in all the organs of 
the body. They varied in size. The fourth stomach 
showed petechie, whilst the intestines contained one 
huge blood clot, bright red in colour, occluding the 
lumen. The lungs were white in colour and seemed 
devoid of blood. 

The heart contained some uncoagulated blood. 
The rumen was full of food—fronds of bracken and 
grass. There was quite a quantity of bracken in the 
field where the animals had been grazing. From this 
evidence, and the fact that Wynne had death with 
a similar outbreak under the same conditions some 
years before, it was considered that the cows had 
possibly died of bracken poisoning. The symptoms, 
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however, were so similar to hemorrhagic septicemia 
that we considered it advisable, as a precautionary 
measure, to give the remaining cattle an injection of 
serum as prophylactic against this disease. The 
remainder of the herd, five in number, were tem- 
peratured. The temperatures varied between 102° F. 
and 103° F. They were removed to pasture free 
from bracken. 

Next day another animal, a yearling ox, was reported 
to be seriously ill. He was examined and found to 
have a high temperature, was depressed, had petechie 
on the conjunctive, and was passing blood per rectum 
and from the nose. He died within twelve hours. 

Two other animals contracted illness and died, 
bringing the total of deaths to five. The remaining 
two, though apparently healthy, were no doubt 
affected, as they had petechize on the visible mucous 
membranes. They recovered. 

In this outbreak it was found that the symptoms 
shown during life varied greatly. There appeared 
to be a febrile and an afebrile form. The symptoms 
common to both forms were dullness, drooping of 
the ears, a slight salivation and collection of froth 
around the lips, normal action of the bowels, pete- 
chie on the mucous membranes, inside of vulve, 
nostrils (occasionally), and membrana nictitans. 

In the afebrile form there is no great loss of appetite 
and the animal ruminates regularly to within an 
hour or two of death. There is no rise of temperature. 
In the febrile form there are the usual symptoms 
associated with fever. The temperature reaches 
108° F. Death generally occurs within twenty-four 
hours. 

In the majority of cases bright arterial blood was 
passed either alone or mixed with feces a few hours 
before death. Two cows, the fourth and fifth to die, 
were examined one evening. No. 4 showed those 
symptoms described under the afebrile form, whilst 
No. 5 was typically febrile. Both animals were dead 
the next morning. No. 4, except for petechi, was 
apparently in good health at the time of examination. 
They had both been on sound grass land, and had 
eaten no bracken for over a week. 

OuTBREAK No. 2. A shed contained two loose 
boxes, each housing a number of calves. In one box 
one of the calves had died, and I was requested to 
examine another which was ill. I found the calf to 
have petechie on the conjunctive, to be feverish 
(105° F.), to be purging, and have epistaxis. It was 
salivating. The other two companion calves were in a 
febrile condition and had diarrhoea. All were feeding 
well at this time, but they eventually died. The 
animals were bedded with dried bracken and the owner 
had noticed them eating it. On post-mortem bracken 
was found in the stomachs, and the symptoms were 
similar to those in the first outbreak, except that the 
intestinal hemorrhage was less severe. 

Sawdust was substituted for bracken as a bedding 
for the calves in the other loose box, but in spite of 
this a fortnight later they became ill, showed similar 
symptoms, and eventually died. 
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OuTBREAK No. 3. I was called to see two yearlings ; 
the symptoms described to me by the owner were 
stiffness, salivation, and epistaxis. One other animal 
had died the day before. Of the two that I examined, 
one had a trickle of blood from one nostril, was 
roaring, and had a now crepitant swelling of the 
throat. It moved very stiffly, was purging, and had 
a high temperature. The other had a normal tem- 
perature, had no discharge of blood, but was very 
stiff, purging, and salivating. Both died. In neither 
case were petechiz seen on the membranes. The 
history was that these three, with four other year- 
lings, had been grazing in a field with an insufficient 
amount of grass to keep them in condition. They 
had lost flesh. They were removed to mountain 
land where the grazing was considered better. On 
this land bracken grew in great profusion, and they 
ate of this. 

Cows which grazed on the same mountain land 
during the daytime, but fed on rich pasture during 
the night, did not suffer. 

It will be evident, therefore, even from a considera- 
tion of these three outbreaks, that the symptoms of 
so-called bracken poisoning are not constant in their 
manifestations ; except that salivation was always 
present, whilst a trickle of blood from the nostril 
was the next and most constant one. 

Certain points with regard to this trouble need 
clearing up :— 

(1) Is it due to bracken or to tormentil ? 

(2) How is it that the symptoms may develop 
some time after the animals are removed from land 
on which the bracken or tormentil grows ? 

(3) Why is it that no cases should be seen for 
many years in a district and then several outbreaks 
occur in the one year ? 

Farmers are hard to convince that the bracken is 
at fault. They maintain that the animals have 
grazed on the lands, and have eaten bracken from 
time immemorial, and there is no tradition handed 
down that it has proved harmful in the past, whilst 
on upland farms young stock are habitually bedded 
on it, and regularly partake of their bedding as young 
stock will. 

. 2-2. ____. 

By Major P. M. Epear, M.R.C.V.S., Battle. 

On August 15th, 1922, I attended four six months’ 
old calves showing symptoms almost, identical with 
the appearance described by Major R. N. Lewis 
inthe Record of September Ist, 7.e., marked depression, 
hemorrhage from the nose and dysentery. Three 
died in seven days afer the appearance of these 
symptoms. 

Post-mortem examination showed eccymoses of 
the capsule of the spleen, pericardium and bowels, 
and petechial hemorrhages of the peritoneum; the 
rumen in each case contained a quantity of green 
bracken. 

On January 5th, 1920, a post-mortem examination 
was made by me ona young Jersey calf that had died 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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Viscount Lascelles on Veterinary Research. 

Speaking at the luncheon at the Harrogate Show, 
Viscount Lascelles recalled that last year he had 
spoken words about veterinary development in this 
country, which he wished to supplement. The subject 
was one which he had very much at heart, and one 
which he could not help feeling was of far greater 
importance to the farming community than they were 
at present willing to admit. Correspondence in the 
public Press had followed his earlier remarks, the 
general argument of which seemed to be summed up 
in the answer of one gentleman who wrote that the 
cure for foot-and-mouth disease had been discovered 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and had been known to 
be the best ever since, and, therefore, what was the 
use of arguing about the subject. (Laughter.) The 
situation was one which was created by the community 
and not by the veterinary surgeons. Recently a 
grant of no less than £25,000 was made to the Royal 
Veterinary College in order to complete the research 
laboratory. That was a very handsome sum. 

He had himself had the honour of sitting on the 
committee which had been going into the plans for 
it, and within a few pounds he thought the sum was 
probably adequate. But that was not sufficient. 
There was a flaw in the scheme. The salaries of the 
gentlemen who would run that research laboratory 
were as follows: Two young gentlemen on appoint- 


(Continued from pi evious page.) 
after eating dried bracken used as litter. This also 
showed the appearance described above ; eccymoses 
of the spleen being well marked, but there was no 
enlargement of that organ. 


By Capt. W. F. Aston, M.R.C.V.S. 


With reference to Major R. N. Lewis’ report of 
outbreaks of a disease doubtfully diagnosed as 
hemorrhagic septicemia, 1 should like to draw the 
attention of practitioners in rough pasture districts 
to the prevalence of this condition. Many of them 
will know it under the name of fern poisoning. In 
my opinion, bracken fern is not poisonous except it 
be eaten dry while used as bedding in the winter, 
when it probably acts mechanically. 

The fern is the Third Factor in the bacterial disease 
hemorrhagic septicemia. It lowers the animal’s 
vitality in some manner, so that the bi-solar organism 
has its opportunity to attack the body. Parturition, 
travelling and corn stubble can produce similar suit- 
able conditions. 

While the post-mortem and clinical lesions described 
by Major Lewis are typical, it would be well for 
practitioners encountering this condition to send a 
heart and spleen for bacterial examination, and when 
the organism was reported present they would have 
verified their diagnosis. There are available sera 
and vaccines which are particularly satisfactory in 
dealing with outbreaks of hemorrhagic septicemia 
in cattle, sheep and pigs. 
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ment would have £300 a year, rising to £360 by jumps 
of £20; two senior assistants would be entitled to 
receive £400, which would rise by length of service 
to £600; and one assistant director, who would 
receive £800. 

INADEQUATE SALARIES, 

That was the scale of salaries which was to be hoped 
for by men who were to be entrusted to conduct the 
most difficult and most elaborate research work for 
the benefit of farmers and stock-breeders generally. 

Would « young man making up his mind as to the 
profession to be followed in life choose the veterinary 
profession or the research department of it if the 
salary which he was to expect on joining was to be 
£300 per year, with the prospect after many years’ 
service and two promotions of becoming assistant 
director at £800 or director of the whole concern at 
£1,200 in addition to the fees for other service ? On 
such terms he did not think it would be possible to 
attract the best youth of the country into that service. 

He suggested that such salaries had been offered 
with the approval of the Board of Agriculture because 
there was no pressure behind the Board in order to 
see that more was done. He asked them to put 
themselves into the position of a Government official 
who had not at his disposal an unlimited sum to 
dispense ; such officials were inclined to give the 
minimum wherever it was possible, and it was not 
possible for them to give handsome salaries to that 
particular branch of the profession unless they had 
pressure from outside. 

The only way in which that pressure could be 
brought to bear upon them was for the farming 
organisations of the country to unite in order to urge 
them to spend rather more money on research. It 
would not require a very great deal more in order to 
endow those appointments in a way which might 
attract the highest talent in the country into that 
service, 

TEMPTED BY OFFERS ABROAD. 

Higher salaries were paid in similar appointments 
in India, South Africa, and, in fact, throughout the 
world. The result was that any man of ability who 
showed promise in the research department of 
veterinary science in England was immediately 
tempted by offers abroad. None but the most 
patriotic would refuse such appointments in order to 
retain the miserable pittance they were paid in 
England. Already several most promising veterinary 
surgeons had been lost in that way. It should not 
be allowed to continue. If it were allowed to con- 
tinue, the farming community would only have itself 
to thank for the fact that real progress was not made 
as rapidly in England in veterinary science as it 
was in other countries.— Yorkshire Observer. 


Uxster’s INTEREST IN EpinpurGH CENTENARY. 

The Duchess of Abercorn presided at a meeting 
held recently in the City Hall, Belfast, at which it 
was decided to organise an Ulster stall at the féte in 
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Edinburgh next November in connection with the 
centenary celebrations of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College. It was intimated that = following ladies 
had consented to act as vice-presidents of the Ulster 
stall :—Lady Craig, the Lady Mayoress of Belfast 
(Mrs. W. G. Turner), the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, the Countess 
of Shaftesbury, Viscountess Massereene and Ferrard, 
Lady Carson, and Lady Dixon. 

Mr. R. Ewing Johnston mentioned that quite a 
number of Ulstermen had passed through the College, 
and that a large percentage of the students at present 
were Ulstermen. In addition to the usual festivities, 
the Centenary Committee thought that some per- 
manent memorial should be formed to the founder of 
the College. 

It was finally decided to make an attempt to raise 
the large sum of £10,000 by organising a bazaar to 
form a research fund and fellowship for students of 
the College, and in that way veterinary science would 
be kept abreast of the times. With that sum raised 
one student each year would be given every oppor- 
tunity for research work, not only in Great Britain, 
but in other countries abroad.-The Scotsman. 


Death of Dr. Wray, D.V.S., U.S.A. 


It is with deep regret that [forward you the follow- 
ing report of the death of Dr. Wray, Vetermary 
Officer to the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.A., 
which occurred at his residence, ‘ Maryland,” 
Beaconsfield, Bucks., on August 24th, ‘after only three 
days illness. He buried on August 27th in 
Beaconsfield Cemetery, in the presence many 
friends who came to pay their last respects. 

Dr. Wray had been in the service of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for about forty years and was due 
to retire next January. He came to this country 
35 years ago. 

After his arrival here, some of the officials rather 
resented an officer being sent from the U.8.A., as it 
appeared as if British officers were not to be trusted 
in their judgment, so that Dr. Wray was not received 
with open arms; but the Bureau had selected their 
officer carefully and his jovial manner, with his 
honest opinions, soon disarmed any resentment and 
in a few weeks all officials took him into their con- 
fidence and, we may say, into their hearts, where he 
has remained at all times a persona grata. 

During the time that the U.S.A. cattle were arriving 
in thousands at our ports, Dr. Wray was well known 
to all buyers, many of whom have, alas, crossed the 
Great Divide before him. Latterly, when only a 
few cattle were arriving, he became very well known 
to pedigree stock-breeders, as it was his duty to test all 
pedigree stock intended for exportation to the U.S.A., 
and on this subject he was an acknowledged authority. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has many officers 
capable of filling Dr.Wray’s position, but w hoever is 
sent to this country as Veterinary officer will find it 
difficult to fill the void in our hearts caused by the 
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loss of our confrére, who was a true American and also 


_a true friend to every Britisher. 


Your readers’ deepest sympathy will go out to her 
who was his comfort for so many years of his life 
and whom he loved so well. 7 m Bs 


Distemper in Dogs. 


PLANS FOR ReEsKARCH WorK. 


The first report of the Fteld Distemper Council has been 
issued. The special buildings mentioned by Sir William 
Leishman as desirable for the farm placed at the disposal 
of the 


begun. 


Council by the Medical Research Council have been 

They are being erected on a portion of the ground 
on the experimental farm of the Medical Research Council. 

This will be surrounded by an unclimbable fence forming 
a compound in which will be situated the kennels and the 
bungalow for the kennel maids. In the wall of the com- 
pound will be placed a building to be used as a cleansing 
room, which will afford the only means of egress or ingress 
into the compound. "There will be also in the wall of the 
compound another building to be used as a store and for 
the food for 


through a small hatch and carried away in a sterile vessel. 


preparing the dogs, which will be passed 
Coals will be carried into the compound through a similar 
hatch. 
w bath 


have to enter the compound, as well as the kennel maids, 


The cleansing room consists of an outer chamber, 


room, and an inner chamber. All persons who 
must pass through this building ; on entering they have 
to leave their outer garments in the first chamber, have a 
bath, and put on sterilised clothes in the inner chamber 
the 


kennel maids is well built, 


before entering compound. The bungalow for the 
containing good sleeping and 
sitting-room accommodation, and a good cooking range. 
The only other entrance into the compound will be the 
this gate will be 
locked, and the key will be kept by Mr. J. B. 
F.R.C.V.S., who is in charge of the establishment. 


The hospital will not be situated within this compound, 


vate for the admittance of the dogs ; 
Buxton, 


but at some considerable distance away ; it will be specially 
built for the work required, and will be so constructed 
that if one side became infected that side could be com- 
pletely shut off from the other side, and the experimental 
work could still be carried %n in the uninfected portion, 
so that no time would be lost in carrying on the work. 
The hospital will also be made fly-proof by protecting all 
windows and openings communicating with the air by 
moans of gauze, 

Great care will also be exercised in the selection of the 
animals to be admitted into the experimental area, for 
it must be remembered that even if a dog shows no active 
symptoms of the disease it may be a “ carrier,” that is, 
have the infection latent in its system, and may be capable 
It will also 


require great care in the selection of the dogs to ensure 


of conveying the infection to other dogs. 


their freedom from any acquired immunity, for the pres- 
ence of such animals would spoil the whole work of the 
investigators and render it inconclusive. 

It is annouuced that an American Distemper Committee 


—several members of which have been co-opted on the 
British 


Jouncil—has been formed. 
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The Duke of Atholl, President of the Scottish Kennel 
Club, has initiated a movement resulting in the opening 
of subscription lists in every Scottish county, and similar 
arrangements are being made in all the counties of England. 
The Council express their great regret that Sir William 
Leishman is obliged to resign from the Special Research 
Committee owing to his appointment as Director-General 
Army Medical Services. His place will be taken by Dr. 
C. J. Martin, F.R.S., Director of the Lister Institute of 


Preventive Medicine.— The Times. 





The New Indian Horse Supply. 

The Director of Remounts in India has set forth for the 
benefit of all classes the official ideas on horse production 
to enable India to become self-supporting and to be a 
reservoir in war, like Australia. 

When General James took over his present appointment 
he was amazed to see that there was very limited scope 
for horse-breeding operations in India. He was deter- 
mined to change this, and the first step was the Imperial 
Delhi Horse Show, which provided an ocular demon- 
stration of what had already been done and could be done 
in India as regards the production of high-class saddle 
horses. At the same time they founded the National 
Horse-Breeding and Show Society of India. Roughly, 
the aims and objects of that society were to make India 
self-supporting in horses, and to retain in circulation in 
India money which now was sent out of the country for 
the purchase of foreign horses. 

The system of horse-breeding in India had only been 
in existence in its present form for little over 20 years, 
but it had been wonderfully successful, though it was far 
too limited in its scope. It was practically entirely 
controlled by the Government as far as the production of 
useful riding horses and mules was concerned. That 
procedure was entirely wrong. Horse breeding, including 
mule breeding, was a valuable national asset and a valuable 
home industry, and should be treated as such. There 
was not much private enterprise, and that was what the 
National Horse-Breeding and Show Society wanted to 
encourage and stimulate. In normal years some 4,000 
horses, including racehorses, polo ponies, etc., were 
imported. In 1900 the Remount Department was only 
able to purchase in the whole of India 89 Indian-bred 
horses for British cavalry and about 300 for Indian cavalry 
regiments. This year they had bought about 1,200 for 
both Services, besides utilising some 800 or 900 fillies for 
replacements of brood mares. 

He wanted to see India not only self-supporting in 
high-class saddle horses, but entering the world’s markets 
as a supplier. If they continued practically to confine 
their market to Army requirements only, they would 
never make much progress. General James said that 
if horse-breeding in India was expanded, it could supply 
all the light cavalry and transport horses.— Army, Navy 
and Air Force Gazette. 


Breconshire County Council has appointed a sheep scab 


inspector for the county, to act for six months. 
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INTERFERING WITH NATURE. 


Recent investigations into the occurrence of such 
ailments as contagious abortion and sterility, joint-ill 
and navel-ill, as well as our increased knowledge of 
the time of incidence of disease and natural powers of 
immunity in the individual, all seem to point to there 
being need for greater care and attention being paid 
to the newly born. That the new-born infant or 
animal is resistant or immune to a lesser or greater 
degree to certain infections is now fairly established ; 
also that this immunity is passive and has probably 
been obtained from the mother. It would be of 
the greatest advantage to stockbreeders and, in fact, 
to human beings as well if we could devise means 
whereby the passive immunity could be increased, 
or at least not lessened, during the early days of life. 
Nature has provided a means to this end, which many 
stockowners deliberately refuse to use, namely the 
colostrum or first milk. Recent observations have 
established the fact that colostrum carries antibodies 
derived from the maternal circulation, and though 
very little definite information as to the function of 
this colostrum is to be found in text-books, it may be 
taken as at least probable that the substance is of 
great value in protecting infant life from disease. 
Hence we may feel the more justified in condemning 
the practice of taking away the first milk instead of 
allowing it to be given to the new-born calf, thus 
interfering with nature’s routine and at the same 
time weakening the defence of our young stock to 
the early attack of diseased germs, which may only 
develop their full and dire results in later life. 

It has been held that the function of milk production 
is bound up to some extent with— possibly governed 
by—the corpus luteum, and further investigations in 
this direction may have far reaching results. A 
similar active principle to that of the corpus luteum 
has been found in the placenta and it is a well-known 
fact that bitches that are not allowed to devour the 
extruded placentas of their young are often slow or 
even deficient in producing milk. Here again 
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interference with Nature brings its reward in trouble 
and loss. 

Research and clinical observation on these lines 
is called for, and the results should be very profitable, 
both for man and animal, but we venture to think 
that it will be found that most good will accrue from 
aiding rather than interfering with the usual processes 
of Nature. 


Clinical Report. 


Tha Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases. 


An Unusual Congenital Condition. 


By E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 

A seven months’ old Cairn terrier had been noticed 
during the previous three months to be getting tired 
after short walks, with laboured breathing. There 
was no other sign of illness and the appetite was good. 
I found the temperature and pulse normal. There 
was no cough and the bodily condition was satis- 
factory. On percussion, there was pronounced dull- 
ness all over the right side of the chest and increased 
resonance on the left side. Auscultation showed 
complete absence of sound on the right side, but 
normal sounds, with increased rapidity, on the left. 
Although its condition, absence of cough and normal 
temperature did not point to consolidated lung, I 
could come to no other conclusion and advised 
destruction. 

Post-mortem. All organs in a perfect state of health, 
but in place of a consolidated right lung I found all 
the liver and gall bladder, except one small lobe 
which remained, in the abdominal cavity. The 
opening in the diaphragm was just large enough to 
pass a thermometer case, its edge being much thick- 
ened. The heart was healthy but displaced, and the 
right lung small and pushed into the anterior corner 
of the chest. From the smallness of the diaphragm- 
atic opening it would be impossible for the liver to 
pass except during foetal development, and _ the 
difficulty of breathing would be accentuated as the 
liver developed. 








After discussing the restrictions imposed on the move- 
ment of cattle in certain parts of the county, in conse- 
quence of the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Bedfordshire, the Bucks F.U. passed a resolution urging 
that farmers whose homesteads are so situated as to 
necessitate crossing a road to reach pastures or cowsheds 
should be allowed to remove their cattle to and fro for 


milking purposes. 

The Berkshire Diseases of Animals Committee urges 
that the Ministry should again bring into operation the 
Tuberculosis Order of 1914, which has been suspended. 
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ANobstracts and Reviews. 


The Transmission of Onchocerca Gibsoni. 


The recorded observations on the transmission possi- 
bilities of Onchocerca Gibsons have so far failed to yield 
any definite result, and it is thought that the facts here 
presented may to some slight degree help to elucidate 
this obscure problem. 

It is recognised that there is a wide margin of error, 
and it is not claimed that the observations now recorded 
are in themselves scientifically accurate, but they are of 
notable significance. 

In the first place at a sale of cattle at Kingaroy on 
November 23rd, 1917, Mr. Rheuben, meat inspector, to 
whom I am indebted for the observations, examined about 
During this operation 
he noted a large tabanid fly alight on a cow and attach 


twenty head of cattle awaiting sale. 
itself to it for some five minutes. As the tabanid group 
had from time to time been under suspicion as a possible 
carrier of the disease, the cow was bailed up and examined. 
Mr. Rheuben, who is an expert in the manipulation of live 
animals, could detect no nodules in the neighbourhood of 
the bite. 
Wales cattle dealer, and in consequence it was necessary 


The cow happened to be sold to a New South 


to quarantine it for some months before admission to the 
State. 
dipping, and the area bitten, which had previously been 


When a month had elapsed, the cow was due for 
marked, was closely examined. A distinct nodule about 
the size of a grain of rice was palpable. 

At a subsequent date, Mr. A. E. McGown, then veterin- 
ary surgeon to the department of stock at Townsville, 
allowed a bullock to be set aside for experimental purposes 
at the Stock Experimental Station. The greatest care 
was taken to ascertain that there were no nodules present, 
several competent examiners being agreed that nothing 
was palpable. 

Following the rains a number of tabanid flies were 
caught, about seventy in all, and in six of these uniden- 
tified nematodes were detected in the neighbourhood of 
the proboscis.. The heads of these six flies were taken at 
once from slides as detected and transferred to serum 
prepared by Mr. McGown ffom the blood of the bullock 
in question. 

Further examination was then made for nodules, but 
the closest scrutiny could not determine the presence of 
even the smallest. A small incision in the shape of a 
pouch was made, and while depositing the heads of the 
six flies therein, in drawing a cork from a small glass tube 
with a pair of forceps, Mr. Rheuben accidentally broke off 
The 


pouch was sealed with collodion and healed in a few days. 


a piece of the tube, which was not recovered. 
A month later examination showed two nodules about the 
size of rice grains over the area where the experiment had 
been made. The bullock was examined at intervals of 
a fortnight and one nodule came to be as large as a good- 
size almond. This was subsequently dissected out by 
Mr. McGown’s successor Mr. J. Legg, and it was found 
that the piece of glass accidentally broken off was firmly 


embedded in the capsule. Both Mr. Legg and Mr. Rheuben 
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were satisfied that the nodule was an ordinary onchocercal 
nodule. 

The bullock was subsequently sold to a firm of butchers 
in Townsville, and Mr. Rheuben, in his capacity as meat 
inspector, had an opportunity of examining the body 
after slaughter. In all four worm-nests were discovered 
within 3-8 c.m. (l}in.) of the spot at which the experi- 
mental incision had been made. No other nodules were 
present in the animal. 

At a subsequent date (August 2nd, 1922), while assisting 
several men to free a bullock bogged in a small creek, Mr. 
Rheuben noticed a large tabanid biting the animal and 
marked the spot. Examination having failed to produce 
evidence of any infestation with nodules the bullock was 
set aside for a month before slaughter. On removal of 
the hide, to the great interest of Mr. Rheuben, who superin- 
tended the operation, there appeared at the site of the 
bite a coiled worm ina state of commencing encapsulation. 
Careful dissection allowed of the removal of a worm which 
on being uncoiled was found to be 17-8 em. (7in.) in length. 
Mr. Legg, of the Stock Experimental Station, pronounced 
it on examination to be definitely O. gibsont. The worm 
is at present preserved in the museum of the Stock Experi- 
mental Station, Townsville. 

The species of tabanid flies which were concerned in 
the second observation were identified by Mr. Gerald Hill 
as being in the main J'abanus germanicus and T'. aprepes. 

From information supplied by Mr. Hill, based on 
observations made during the period October, 1919, 
to September, 1920, it appears that the larva: of 7’. aprepes 
may be generally found in all stages of development 
during the latter part of the wet season in Townsville 
(namely, from February to April inclusive), on or near the 
surface of clear and moderately deep pools, amongst 
submerged herbage near the banks, upon the submerged 
stems and leaves of aquatic plants of all kinds, and in 
floating masses of algie. 

It is readily conceded that the observations on O. 
gvbsoné recorded above there is nothing to prove , that 
actual infestation was directly due to the bite referred to 
in each case. Similarly, except by slaughter and examina- 
tion, it could not have been demonstrated that the animal 
in question was free from infestation at the time of the 
observation and prior to the biting, though all possible 
steps were taken to determine such infestation—with 
negative results. ’ 

A series of observations, however, which proceed from 
the detection of a definite though tiny nodule occurring 
after a bite to the actual detection of a worm parasite 
identified as O. gébsoné in a stage of partial encapsulation, 
the approximate relation between the widespread dis- 
tribution of the tabanid fly and of the diseases of North 
Queensland, and common opinion which indicates a 
much greater prevalence in those districts in which tabanids 
chiefly are bred out, indicate the posvibility that the 
relationship between the bite may not be merely coinciden- 
tal, but may prove to be one of cause and effect. 


(Possibilities in the Transmission of Onchocerca Gibsoni. 
Abstracted from Medical Journal of Australia, by 
R. W. Cilento, M.D., in the Journal of Trop. Med. 
and Hygiene.) 
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Association Reports. 


North Wales Division. 

A meeting of the North Wales Division of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
sritain and Ireland, Ltd., was held at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Chester, on Tuesday, March 20th, 1923, when 
there were present Messrs. J. E. Mills, C. H. Cart- 
wright, Hugh Williams, F. Booth, E. P. Edwards, 
J. H. Wynne, —. Jones, and W. H. Savage. 

Visitors : ~-Messrs. H. Sumner (President R.C.V.S. 
and N.V.M.A.), and W. Woods, Wigan. 

In the absence of the President, the chair was 
taken by Mr. J. E. Mills. 

Letters of apology for absence were read from 
Messrs. W. L. Wynne-Lloyd (President of Division), 
J. Maithews and O. Trevor Williams. 

It was proposed by Mr, Booru, seconded by Mr, 
K. P. Epwarnps, and carried, that a subscription 
from the funds of the Society, the amount to be 
decided at the next meeting, be sent to the Royal 
(Dick) Centenary of the Foundation of the College 
Fund, 

It was proposed by Mr. Boorn and seconded by 
Mr. Epwarps, that Mr. Wynne should represent the 
division at the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Inst i- 
tute, to be held at Hull, and thai the subscription 
for a copy of proceedings and ticket for the Congress 
be paid by the Society. This was agreed. 

Mr. Epwarps proposed, and it was seconded by 
Mr. Wynne, “ That this Division strongly supports 
the resolution in reference to the sale of tuberculin 
passed at the meeting of the Council of the N.V.MLA,, 
held on January 5th, 1923, and expresses the opinion 
of the Division that there should be some means of 
identifying the animals which react to the test.” 

The following discussion on “Some Parturition 
Problems,” a paper by E. P. Edwards, M.R.C.V.S., 
Mold, published in the Veterinary Record of February 
24th, 1923, took place : 

Mr. F. Booru, congratulating the writer, recom- 
mended the chloroforming of mares, and stated that 
in his opinion and experience cases of eversion of 
the uterus in mares never did any good. He did not 
approve of the use of sponges. 

Mr. Huew WILLIAMS thought that a rope in front 
of the hock in breach presentation was absolutely 
wrong. He mentioned several cases where forced 
extraction had been used with success. An objection 
to chloroform was that the mare went down. and was 
not so easy to work at. He had successful cases of 
eversion of the uterus in mares, and found the uterus 
easier to put back in the mare than in the cow. 

Mr. JONES advocated tying the hocks and slinging 
with the back down in returning the uterus, and 
enquired whether the fact of the rectum and bladder 
occasionally coming out when under chloroform was 
due to relaxation of the sphincter. 

Mr. C. H. Cartwricut stated that he had used the 
chisel, of which he thought very highly, and men- 
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tioned the use of an inverted wheelbarrow as a pulley, 
which he recommended. He had been told it was a 
German plan. 

Mr. J. E. MILs advocated the use of a sheet twisted 
in opposite directions to reduce the size of the uterus. 

Mr. W. Woops agreed that it was easier to return 
the uterus in the mare than in the cow, and advocated 
tracheotomy in cases of eversion of the uicrus, to 
prevent straining. 

In replying to the discussion, Mr. Epwarps stated 
that the use of chloroform was necessary with vicious 
mares, but was risky in a protracted case, without 
skilled assistance. He always used chloroform in 
eversion, The chisel would be of use in cases of back 
presentation, as the back could be severed in a few 
minutes. Forced extraction in breach cases was 
risky, and he recommended backward embryotomy. 
He advocaied rolling a cow when the calf was present- 
ing on its back. 

The following paper was read by Mr. J. H. Wynne, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Denbigh : 


Purer and Cleaner Milk. 


The title “ Purer and Cleaner Milk” implies a possible 
improvement of the present supply of milk to the public. 

The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, recently 
introduced, closely concerns the Veterinary Profession, 
and L think some of our time to-day might with advantage 
be taken up in discussing it. 

Up to now the veterinary surgeon has to a very large 
extent been ignored in public health matters. There are, 
of course, exceptions ; some large municipalities have for 
years seen the wisdom of employing veterinary surgeons 
to assist the medical officers of health in matters with which 
they alone, by virtue of their training and experience, 
are capable of dealing efficiently. 

The Amendment Act does not go as far as we would 
wish—in many respects it falls short of the ideal; but we 
are passing through a strenuous period when the financial 
state of the country will not allow everything those in 
authority would like Taking this into consideration, it 
ix, | think, quite a good start. There is, however, some 
danger that for the sake of economy the provisions of this 
very mederate measure will not be carried out by the 
responsible authorities, to the extent that it) should be 
if the public is to benefit. 

Both 


SCOpe. 


the producer and distributor come within its 
We as & profession are more directly concerned 
with the production of milk, therefore no time will be 
taken up in considering the defects of distribution, nor 
will the care of milk in the home occupy our limited time. 
Of course, proper handling and care of milk, after it leaves 
the producers’ premises until it is consumed, is essential 
if the public health is to derive the full advantage. 
Section 3 of the Act, which deals with the classification 
of milk, should have a very desirable educational effect. 
that 
qualities of milk, and everyone will be anxious to obtain 


Consumers will now be aware there are different 
the best that they can afford, and when the demand for a 
better article is created, it will be supplied ; the distribu- 


tors will make an effort to obtain what their customers 
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ask for, and the producer will find out that he must 
satisfy the demand, and he will strive to supply the im- 
proved quality ; for this purpose his veterinary adviser 
will be of great value to him. Farmers and dairymen 
will naturally have more confidence in the advice of their 
veterinary attendant than that of the medical officer of 
health or the sanitary inspector, who up to the present 
have been responsible for the condition of our milk supply. 
To obtain a cleaner article of diet there are usually many 
points regarding the buildings, the health of the cows, 
and the methods of production upon which many clients 
will need enlightenment, and the assistance given should 
be much appreciated just now, when the law prohibits the 
sale of milk that will endanger the health of the public. 
The defects of the present system are known to all of us. 

Briefly, what are they ? 

1. Many shippons are small and dark, badly ventilated, 
with defective floors and faulty channels, unsuitable 
standings, dirty surroundings, etc. Faulty surroundings 
render the production of clean milk difficult. 

2. Unhealthy cows are allowed to remain with the 
herd. This is not conducive to the production of healthy 
milk. 

3. Unclean and careless methods of milking, and allow- 
ing the milk to remain too long in contact with the internal 
air of the cowshed. Much instruction is needed in this 
respect. 

4. Lack of care of the utensils, and a host of others— 
defects that can in the great majority of cases be remedied. 
Many of the errors of construction of buildings can be 
improved at a comparatively small outlay when dealt 
with in a practical manner. 

A large percentage of milk producers now own their 
premises, and it should not prove difficult to induce them 
to attend to all that is necessary to ensure proper hygienic 
We know how difficult it often is to have a 
cow isolated from the herd on account of want of aecom- 
in fact, 


conditions. 


modation; but this should always be aimed at 
it should be insisted upon—-when necessary for the produc- 
tion of pure milk. 

We after-birth 
sometimes render the ait of the cowshed very objectionable, 
A cow 


know how a eow with retained will 
and how readily milk absorbs offensive odours. 
retaining the after-birth for more than 24 hours should he 
removed from the cowshed where milk is produced for 
sale, and the membranes should be manually removed 
unless parted with within three or four days, and anti- 
septic pessaries employed, otherwise, in many cases an 
offensive discharge will continue for some time, soiling 
ihe tail, hind quarters and udder, in addition to polluting 
the air. 

Those with diseased udders, whatever the cause, should 
be isolated, and remain so until pronounced by the veterin- 
ary attendant fit to be returned to the herd, after he has 
examined a sample of the milk microscopically, or had 
this done on his behalf, to safeguard against the pos- 
sibility of infecting the milk supply with tubercle bacilli, 
streptococci, or any other disease-producing organisms. 
The naked eye appearance of milk is often deceptive, 
and that from a quarter that is recovering from a diseased 
this does occur-—often finds its way 


condition——when 


into the common supply before it is wholesome. 





— 


— 
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Not only will the veterinary surgeon be in a position 
to advise regarding the health and the necessary clean 
condition of the cows, and the possible improvement of 
their environment, but also how the habits of the milkers 
may possibly be improved and brought up-to-date by the 
provision of clean overalls, milking with clean, dry hands, 
ete. Wetting the hands during the process is a filthy habit 
that should be stopped by those interested in the pro 
duction of clean milk. 

The utensils also might in many instances come within 
the range of confidential conversation between veterinary 
adviser and client. 

It is within our power to benefit the community to a 
very large extent by educating our clients, and I am sure 
we will not be found wanting in this respect. 

The section of the Milk Act providing for the classifica- 
tion of milk came into operation on January Ist of this 
year, and under the Milk (Special Designations) Order 
four grades are established. Those wishing to produce a 
superior grade of milk are now encouraged to do so. They 
will be licensed providing they can satisfy the require- 
ments of the regulations, and this carries with it the right 
to advertise the fact that they have on sale something 
that is worth more money than the ordinary market milk. 
It will be a penal offence for anyone to sell as graded milk 
that which is not so. 

The grades, as we all know, are “‘ Certified,” ‘“‘ Grade A 
(tuberculin tested)” ‘‘ Grade A,” and “ Pasteurised.”’ 

“Certified” milk is that from herds that contain no animal 
that reacts to the tuberculin tests and containing less 
than 30,000 bacteria to the c.c. and not one bacillus coli 
in one-tenth of a cubic centimetre at any time before it 
reaches the consumer. This milk must be bottled on the 
farm. 

“Grade A (tuberculin tested).’’ All cows must pass the 
tuberculin test, and the milk must contain less than 
200,000 bacteria to the c.c. This milk need not be bottled 
on the producer’s premises. 

For the above grades the milking herd must be examined 
by a veterinary surgeon every three months, and the 
tuberculin test (or tests) applied every six months. 

The licence for both these grades will be issued by the 
Ministry of Health direct. 

We now come to a class, the licence for the production 
of which will be issued by the County or County Borough 
Council. ‘ 

Grade A. This does not involve testing with tuber- 
culin, but, as regards the maximum number of organisms 
it may contain before it reaches the consumer (viz., less 
than 200,000 in a e.c., and not one bacillus coli in one- 
hundredth of a c.c.), it is the same as the “ Grade A 
(tuberculin tested).”’ 

Note that the samples are to be taken and_bacterio- 
logically examined at any time before reaching the con- 
sumer. So that milk produced, say, at Chester and 
retailed there, possibly within an hour of milking is more 
likely to come within a specified grade than the same milk 
would when retailed in London several hours later. Of 
course, milk drawn from healthy cows under absolutely 
clean conditions and properly transmitted and handled 
should keep sweet for three or four days. Also, note the 
stress that is laid in all grades upon the absence of the 
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bacillus coli. In addition to its being a highly pathogenic 
organism, its presence denotes manurial contamination, 
and this means carelessness. 

Under Grade A regulations the cows must be clinically 
examined every three months. This is a grade that any 
careful dairyman should be able to produce, and without 
involving much extra expense; it simply requires know- 
ledge, care, and scrupulous cleanliness. Any one of us can 
go into a farm to-morrow an hour before milking time and 
produce Grade A milk. This grade should become very 
general, and it is stated that the Minister of Health is 
advised that ‘this milk will be reasonably safe under all 
circumstances.” 

Those desiring a licence to advertise and sell Grade A 
milk have to apply to the County Council, and submit 
a sample of mixed milk for bacteriological examination, 
presumably by the Licensing Authority’s bacteriologist, 
but at the applicant’s expense. The Council will then 
nominate a veterinary surgeon to examine the herd clinic- 
ally and certify the result, when a licence will be either 
granted or refused. The cows will have to be periodically 
examined every three months and certificate submitted. 

The licence is only available to December 31st in any 
year, when it has to be renewed. It may be suspended 
or revoked. 

The other grade is ‘‘ Pasteurised,” but time will not 
admit of going into this. 

Some people condemn the grading of milk, and say that 
it is only those who can afford it who will have the superior 
article, and that the children of the poor are placed at a 
disadvantage. I am sure it is the wish of everyone 
that there should be no distinction as regards a plentiful 
supply of wholesome milk to all children, were this possible. 

Under this classification, no child should receive milk 
that is in any degree inferior to the milk that is at present 
sold, provided reactors to tuberculin under the grades 
involving tubercle-free herds are not retailed to people 
producing ordinary market milk. This would be objec- 
tionable, and it will have to be guarded against. The 
milk of some of these cows would be dangerous, that of 
others would not. In any case the 1922 Act provides 
against the sale of any milk—whether graded or not— 
containing tubercle bacilli. 

Section 5 of the Act came into operation on the Ist 
of September last, but up to the present very little has 
been done. This section is important. It reads :— 

(1) ‘‘ No person shall, by himself, or by any servant, 

or agent, sell, offer, or expose for sale, the milk 
of a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, 
and he shall be guilty of an offence under this 
section if it is: proved that he knew, or could by 
the exercise of ordinary care, have ascertained 
that the cow was suffering from that disease.”’ 

Sub-section 2 provides for heavy penalties, not exceeding 
£20 for the first offence, and not exceeding £100 for 
second or subsequent offence, or to both fine and six 
months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 

At first sight this appears very drastic, but it is not so. 
The prosecution have to prove that the defendant knew, 
or that by the exercise of ordinary care he could have 
ascertained that the cow was suffering from that disease. 
To prove knowledge will be very difficult in most cases, 
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and the one who sells the milk of a cow knowing that she 
has tuberculosis of the udder and knowing the danger 
of this, deserves a heavy penalty; and, incidentally, 
the veterinary surgeon who finds or suspects tuberculosis 
of the udder and omits to tell his client of the grave danger 
of consuming the milk of that cow, is morally guilty of an 
offence against the community, though not legally so 
until tuberculosis is again Scheduled under the C.D.A. 
Acts, when it would become notifiable. 

“Or could by the exercise of ordinary care have ascer- 
tained that the cow was suffering from that disease.” 
The question arises, what should constitute the exercise 
of ordinary care in this connection ? 

Periodical examination every three months of all udders 
of cows giving milk for sale by the producer’s veterinary 
surgeon, and the latter’s certificate to the effect that 
they are, in his opinion, free from that disease, should be 
considered by the Courts as the “exercise of ordinary 
care.” Short of this, the periodical submission of samples 
of mixed milk for bacteriological examination by the 
Authority’s bacteriologist, and the production of his 
certificate is the alternative that should be considered as 
“the exercise of ordinary care,” but the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in milk does not always prove udder affec- 
tion. Tuberculosis of the udder is not easy to diagnose, 
and no one is capable of deciding clinically except an 
experienced veterinary surgeon, aided by microscopic 
examination, tuberculin, or the inoculation of small 
animals at a laboratory. This last-named method is 
considered safe, but it has the drawbacks of delay and 
expense. 

Now, having proved that a cow is affected with tuber- 
culosis of the udder, what is to be done with her? The 
Act prohibits the sale of her milk and orders her removal, 
further than this it gives no guidance, but an Order that 
will follow may direct. | 

It is, I think, essential that she should be branded, 
e.g., the letter T tattooed on the lining of the left ear flap— 
a specified position where all interested persons could 
readily examine, otherwise she might change hands, and 
again contaminate the milk supply elsewhere, perhaps 
where less supervision of the milk supply is in force, until 
she is again found out, or possibly be sold to a farmer 
who does not come within the Milk Act, there to yield 
milk containing tubercle baccilli for any length of time, 
possibly to be consumed by the farmer’s children and 
perhaps those of his workmen, who would thus be placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with the children whose 
parents purchase their milk. The Ministries of Health 
and Agriculture will no doubt guard against this pos- 
sibility, but one can imagine some difficulty. 

The cow with tuberculosis of the udder should be dried, 
fattened and slaughtered, and examined by a veterinary 
surgeon ante and post-mortem, and any parts that are fit 
for food used as such ; if this process is not likely to be 
economical she should at once be slaughtered and the 
carcase salvaged to the best possible advantage. The 
Act gives no power to deal with tuberculous animals 
other than those affected in the udder. This és a mistake. 
It is known that tubercle bacilli may be found in milk 
before any udder lesions can be detected. A cow with 
tuberculosis of the lungs or upper air passages may cough 
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up the germs, and when the discharge dries the bacilli 
float in the air and might gain access to the milk after 
it is drawn, or those with tuberculosis of the bowels or 
kidneys may pass the virus and contaminate the milk 
when produced under careless conditions. Sir Daniel 
Hall, in a paper read at the National Milk Conference 
in London, last November, stated that, in his opinion, the 
possibility of infecting the milk in this way was even greater 
than that of the tuberculous udder. Whichever be the 
greater source of danger, both are important, and those 
cows suffering from general tuberculosis, as well as those 
discharging bacilli by any channel, should be cleared 
from the herd—they are a danger to the public health— 
they are also capable of infecting cattle in the same building 
or pasture, thus keeping up a process of manufacturing 
tuberculosis of the udder; and this process will go on 
indefinitely unless the source is tackled. 

It is to be regretted that the financial state of the 
country will not admit of substantial compensation to 
the owner of the dangerous animal, but the amount expend- 
ed to get rid of this menace would prove a fine investment 
for the state, not only from the public health point of view, 
but from the agricultural standpoint also. I have often 
wondered why we allow thousands of helpless children to 
contract a disease, the transmission of which we are well 
able to prevent ; a loathesome affection, which, unless it 
kills in early life, causes an untold amount of suffering and 
misery for many years. I think there is nothing more 
pathetic than to look at a number of young children in an 
institution suffering from surgical tuberculosis, mostly 
of bovine origin. Are these youngsters not worth pro- 
tecting ? The Milk and Dairies Act is an attempt to 
protect, though only a half-hearted one. 

Apart from the public health and humanity points of 
view, the cost of treatment of tuberculosis contracted 
from cattle through the milk supply is immensely greater 
than the sum which would be involved in the gradual 
elimination by slaughter of dangerous cows. I say 
gradual, because I do not believe in the wholesale des- 
struction of those that react to the tuberculin test. That 
is unnecessary, and such a procedure would not be prac- 
ticable, but every cow that is a source of infection, e.g., 
those in an advanced stage generally termed open tuber- 
culosis, as well as udder cases, should really be got rid of 
without delay if we are to shfoulder this problem properly. 
Spend more thought and money on prevention, and the 
inevitable result will be that less expenditure is required 
for curative purposes. The cause of tuberculosis and its 
transmissibility from the bovine to the human being and 
the grave consequences of this have beén known to us 
for thirty years. 

Our progress is indeed very slow, but let us not forget 
that the Germans are responsible for the delay of the past 
eight and a half years. At the outbreak of war we were 
just sailing along nicely under the Tuberculosis Order of 
the Board of Agriculture, and, had the circumstances 
allowed us to go on, by now there would not be many 
dangerous cows left in Great Britain. Agriculture would 
gain enormously by clearing the source of infection from 
just now we read that the Government is 
Agriculture in this 


the farm ; 


considering methods of assisting 


(Continued at foot of next column. ) 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Diary of Events. 


Sept. 20th —Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
Hotel Metropole, Blackpool, 3 p.m. 
Meeting of the Mid-West and 8. Wales 
Division, Hotel Metropole, Swansea, 
2 p.m. 

Sept. 21st.—-N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee, 12 Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, 8.W.1, at 5-15 p.m. 

Sept. 25th—Fellowship Examination, R.C.V.S. 

Sept. 28th-—Pasteur died, 1895. 
N.V.M.A. Editorial Committee. 

Many of our members are not only of an inventive 
turn of mind, but also from long experience and dire 
necessity, have devised means in the form of instru- 
ments and appliances to assist them in the performance 
of their daily work. Not all of these appliances 
find their way on to the market and remain unknown 
to the general body of practitioners and the world 
is therefore at so much loss. It has been suggested 
that a prize be offered every year for the most useful 


(Continued from previous page. ) 
country. Could there be any better way of really helping 
the farmer than by getting rid of cows that are discharging 
the germs of tuberculosis in his cowshed and = on his 
pasture ? 

These are keeping up infection on his farm and causing 
him perpetual loss—not only an occasional death of an 
animal, but a great loss in the value of others, not to 
mention the trouble and expense of treatment involved. 
There is no disputing the fact that tuberculosis is respon- 
sible for a heavy loss to agriculture-——a loss that could 
be greatly diminished if the “* Tuberculosis Order ” was 
re-introduced. But, at the moment, our concern is the 
public health, the supply of clean, wholesome milk, which 
is so necessary for the young and the increased consump- 
tion of which would undoubtedly add to the vigour and 
physique of our race. 

How are we to obtain an improved supply ? 

By educating all concerned, from producer down to 
consumer. But the disemination of knowledge alone 
will take a decade or two to effect any appreciable improve- 
ment, so why lose time ? 

Combine instruction with rational administration and 
real progress will result. 

Every public health department in the kingdom, 
county and municipal, should have a veterinary officer 
to direct all matters in connection with the production 
of milk and meat. Until the Ministry of Health orders 
this, I am of opinion that very little benefit will accrue. 


The discussion was adjourned until the next meeting. 
It was decided that the next meeting be held at 
Colwyn Bay, on Tuesday, September 18th. The 
meeting then terminated. 
W. Hatt Savace, Hon. Secretary. 
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instrument invented and that encouragement be 
given to those who have devised appliances, but are not 
in a position to put them on the market. This is 
work that the National should undertake, but before 
any steps are taken we must await the opinion of our 
members. We invite early correspondence on this 
subject. Letters should be sent to the office, 12 
Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W.1. 


Mr. E. H. Stent (Manchester) received a warm 
welcome at York on his recovery after a long illness. 
He is now to be congratulated on his happy escape 
from what might have been a terrible catastrophe. 
While he was at York his family were crossing over 
to the Channel Islands. The boat in which they 
travelled was the ill-fated ‘‘ Princess Ena,” which 
met with disaster. His family were in the life boats 
for over three hours before being rescued. Happily 
all were saved. When being taken on board the 
receiving steamer they had to climb up rope ladders 
to reach the deck, a feat which was also accomplished 
by Mrs. Stent’s mother, a lady of 78—a wonderful 
performance for a lady of her age. We are glad to 
hear that all are well after their trying ordeal. 


Owing, no doubt, to so many being away on holiday, 
we are receiving rather less material than usual for 
our pages. We cannot afford to let our supply run 
low, so we ask all those who can to send us papers, 
original articles or cases so that the standard of the 
paper may be maintained and that we may not have 
to go outside our own ranks for useful articles. 

Change of Address.—The private address of the 
General Secretary, Mr. G. H. Livesey, will in future 
be 2 Liskeard Gardens, Blackheath, 8.E.3. 

Sir Arnold Theiler, Director of Veterinary Research, 
South Africa, and Professor Charles Porcher, of 
Lyons (France), the British and French delegates to 
the American Veterinary Medical Association Con- 
vention, which is being held in Montreal, have been 
made honorary members of the Association. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 

Fresh cases of foot-and-mouth disease were notified 
in Cheshire on Monday. Large numbers of sheep and 
cattle have been slaughtered, including prize animals. 
Cases have also occurred at West Aston and Brindley 
Heath. The Cheshire Hunt has decided not to 
allow cub-hunting within certain areas near the 
infected districts, and the police are asking dog- 
owners to keep their dogs shut up in order that they 
may not carry the infection. 

Owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
near Southampton, the Jersey Piers and Harbours 
Committee have issued an order prohibiting the 
importation of hay, straw, or cattle from any part of 
Great Britain and Treland. 

The Buckinghamshire County Agricultural Show, 
which had been fixed for the Thursday, was abandoned 
owing to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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In Cheshire, says The Times of September 12th, the 
disease shows no signs of receding. Farmers are 
slaughtering practically the whole of their herds, and those 
affected are being cremated. On one Crewe farm yesterday 
eighty-nine sheep were cremated and four hundred killed. 
Many pedigree beasts have also been destroyed. On 
some farms there is not a head of cattle left. Farms 
are guarded by police to prevent pedestrians from walking 
over the land. 

Lord Chesham, speaking at a luncheon at Buckingham 
Show, on the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, said 
he had called at the Board of Agriculture and was informed 
that cub hunting could be continued, provided that they 
kept a reasonable distance away from the actual affected 
places and paid particular attention to closing gates, 
so that no stock escaped from the fields. 


PERSONAL. 

Marriage.—Mravows—-WaITLEY BAKER.— September 
5th, at St. Jude’s, Mildmay Park, N., by the Rev. A. W. 
Parsons, L.Th., vicar, assisted by the Rev. C. Rumfitt, 
B.A., LL.D., incumbent of Ram’s Chapel, Homerton. 
William Aubrey Meadows, B.A., second son of Henry 
Meadows, of 37 Filey Avenue, N., to Mary Crow Whitley 
(Biddy), eldest daughter of E. Whitley Baker, M.R.C.V.S., 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


It is regretted that the names of Messrs. W. Collinson, 
T. C. Fletcher, and 8. E. Sampson, were inadvertently 
omitted from the list of attenders at the York Congress. 
All three travelled with Major J. Abson, from Sheffield. 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 


The past session of the Glasgow Veterinary College has 
been the most successful in its history. The total percen- 
tage of passes at the examinations held in July was 80 
per cent., the final year students having to their credit 
a remarkably fine performance in the passing of 17 out of 
18 who presented themselves for this examination. Two 
of these passed with honours. There were during the 
past session 96 students attending the College, and from 
enquiries which have been received it is expected that the 
will exceed the 
number of year. A Pros- 
pectus will be sent post free on application to the Secretary 
or to the Director of Studies. 


new students next session 


new students enrolled last 


number of 


Ludlovian Lure. 


There are, we imagine, many among our members who 
would hesitate to subscribe (deducing from experience) 
to the alluring prospect held out to Grammar School 
youths in the pages of the Ludlovian, as follows :— 

A NEGLECTED PROFESSION. 

“There is a great need for an inflow of students to the 
profession of Veterinary Surgery; for some time past 
entries to the colleges have been far below normal require- 
ments. In September of last year two scholarships of the 
annual value of £80 were offered for competition by the 
Royal Veterinary College, but not a single application was 
received. The outlook in this profession is most promis 
ing; there are not enough practitioners to cope with all 
the work; so much do they fail to meet demands, that 
unregistered practitioners are able to make incomes of 
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£1,000 a year, qualified men in London and the chief 
provincial towns are able to make up to £3,000 a year, 
and in country practices any sum from £600 to £1,600 a 
year. The future lies probably with the cattle practice 
in rural districts, where, in addition to independent 
practice, there are local appointments to be secured as 
inspectors under the various Cattle Diseases Acts. When 
the Milk and Dairies Bill comes into force in 1925 there 
will be an immediate and considerable increase in the 
number of veterinary inspectorships.” 

And Jersey may “splash” an additional inspector 
by the time these lads leave Camden Town. 








Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR FORCES. 


August 28th.—Temp. Capt. J. A. McCutcheon relin- 
quishes his commn. on completion of service (April 19th, 
1922), and retains the rank of Capt. 

Sept. llth—The following Captains to be Majors 
(Sept. 9th): Bt. Major G. E. Tillyard, O.B.E., B. A. Jarvis, 
and to remain secd., R. A. Gooderidge, O.B.E. 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
firat post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Jersey Appointment. 
To THE Epitrork OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—Your article about the Jersey appointment (p. 
614), written as it is in the narrowest spirit of Trades 
union tyranny, seems to me to be very improper and 
offensive. I do not know the gentleman who has taken 
up the post, but anyway it is his business and not yours. 
There are many reasons which might induce a man to 
take this appointment, low as the salary is. For instance, 
& man may have private means but poor health, and would 
then perhaps consider £250 in Jersey more desirable than 
£600 in Lincolnshire, say. 

You often complain of the apathy of veterinary surgeons 
for not joining the N.V.M.A. Can you not understand 
that many men, who are by no means apathetic, dislike 
and distrust a selfish trades union standpoint, borrowed 
from boilermakers and dockers, considering it unsuitable 
to a profession whose members should have a_ broade1 
outlook ? You perform some excellent functions in 
providing us with a decent weekly journal and in many 
other ways, but if your article represents the considered 
opinion of your members, and not only of one or two of 
the Executive, you need not wonder that many veterinary 
surgeons will prefer to remain unattached to the N.V.M.A. 

If a man wants a job at £250 a year in Jersey, it is his 
own affair. What have you got to do with it ?—Yours 
truly, A. S. LEEsSE. 

Veterinary Infirmary, 

20 St. George’s Square, Stamford, 
3rd September, 1923. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing :— 

Statistical Report of the Army Veterinary Services, 

1921-1922. 

Report of the Western Counties Division meeting at 
Newton Abbott, from Mr. W. P. Stableforth, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Clinical communications from Messrs. J. K. Calderwood, 
P. Gregory, and L. C. Maguire. 

* Variorum,” from Mr. W. Jackson Young. 

Communication from Mr. G. J. Roberts. 
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“SALOFORM” 
PESSARIES. 


Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin- 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 


These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 


Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 


HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 


Wholesale Chemists, 
JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
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McDOUGALL’S 


MANGE DRESSING 


IS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR MANGE, 
RINGWORM, AND ALL SKIN DISEASES OF 
A PARASITIC NATURE IN DOGS, HORSES, 

CATTLE, ETC. 


Non-Poisonous and Non-Irritant. 


McDougall’s Mange Dressing has won the confidence 

of the profession, and is now supplied in large quantities 
to Veterinary Surgeons all over the world. 

In Boxes containing One Dozen §8oz. 

packets, and in 7lb. Tins for dispensing. 


MCDOUGALL’S MCDOUGALL’S 
ANTISEPTIC DRESSING. ANIMAL SHAMPOO 


| 
| 
| 
A splendid veterinary | is unrivalled for killing 
preparation for dressing | ticks, lice and fleas, and 
sores and wounds of every | giving a beautiful gloss to 
description. the coat of any animal. 


The above three preparations are supplied in 
plain packets and tins without makers’ name. 











REMEMBER ! 
McDougall’s Veterinary Remedies are the result 
of many years’ patient scientific research. 


Sent McDougall & Robertson, Ltd., ix. 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


PORT ST., MANCHESTER. 





VETERINARY DIAGNOSIS 


The Veterinary Department of the Wellcome Physio- 
logical Research Laboratories undertakes the examination 
of Pathological Specimens for members of the Profession. 


Pathological and Bacteriological Diagnosis. Histo- 
logical examination of tissues. Examination of 
milk, blood, pus, faeces, urine, skin scrapings, 
Parasites, etc. Preparation of vaccines. 
Agglutination and complement fixation tests. 


Directions for collection and transport of material 
for examination supplied on request. 


WELLCOME PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
LANGLEY COURT, BECKENHAM. KENT 
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